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perform an educational function similar to that of the diagnostician 
in medicine. The instructors of the various courses will perform a 
function similar to that of the experts in the various curative special- 
ties . . . 

"The Personnel Director will need to know as much as possible 
of the training, the interest, the ambition, the talents, and the 
educational needs of all students and of all prospective students. 
The giving of mental alertness tests will be as much a matter of 
routine with such a Personnel Director as is the use of the clinical 
thermometer by the diagnostician in medicine. 

"At the hands of a Personnel Director no prospective students 
will be ruthlessly eliminated, although the vocational or educational 
guidance given him may be to send him to another institution of 
higher learning or to some other place even better adapted to his 
needs. 

"Mental alertness tests should not be given to prospective fresh- 
men by those who fail to recognize the responsibility of the college to 
such applicants. Any college that has an adequate personnel de- 
partment will recognize its responsibility to its applicant and will 
naturally give mental alertness tests in the attempt to meet such 
responsibility and to seek the highest interest of each prospective 
freshman. 

"The administrative officers of the colleges might well plan for a 
greater emphasis on vocational and educational guidance and for 
such agencies for promoting the welfare of the student as are embraced 
under the general term of Personnel Administration. It is time for 
us to hold conferences on the subject, to appoint to our faculties 
experts in personnel administration and to make use of all approved 
tools of personnel administration including, of course, mental alert- 
ness tests for prospective freshmen.' ' 

Walter Dill Scott, in School and Society. 

The Intellectual Interests of Undergraduates. — "The su- 
periority of the past may be less than some think. . .The writer 
had not at his orders a superior specimen of the undying people whom 
Gulliver found in Luggnagg, but he conceived a great curiosity. 
Accordingly he read the early biography of some thirty-five prominent 
Americans, from George Ticknor to Theodore Roosevelt, whose 
college life fell in the first seventy-five or eighty years of the nineteenth 
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century, and in eleven colleges. For the forty years since then little 
biography is available, and we must trust our memories. . . 

"A critical reader will not overlook the mental discipline and cul- 
tivation which result from four years of even a narrow curriculum 
even though pursued with no great interest or industry. There is 
frequent testimony for this from such students many years later. 
But my total impression, after enquiring of my several dozen wit- 
nesses, is that the curriculum and professors did surprisingly little 
to increase intellectual interests in those who brought them, or to 
develop them in those who did not; that students were led to the water 
conscientiously enough, but whether they drank of the water of life 
freely, or merely sipped and disgorged mud and sand, was their 
affair. Our modern college teaching, with its tendency to close 
specialization on the part of the professor, may have lost some of the 
richness brought the older colleges by the men of the widest culture 
among their faculties; but we have such men still, and I am not sure 
that the average professor of fifty or a hundred years ago improves 
on acquaintance. There can simply be no comparison between the 
general mental stimulus offered by the college courses, and personally 
by the professors, then and now. And I believe that, for whatever 
reason, students are much more interested in their studies now than 
then. 

"But of spontaneous intellectual interest and activity, then, I 
believe, on an average there was more. The students were boys, it 
is true. We need not view a distressing sight of our grandfathers 
staying in on a fine afternoon to read Carlyle's latest, or Darwin's 
first; I should say they were more likely to have been depositing a 
bomb in the chapel stove (a frequent pastime), or leading a cow up- 
stairs into the room of an eccentric professor. I recognize, too, that 
my witnesses, and probably their chief friends, were men of ex- 
ceptional ability, and that among contemporary students we prob- 
ably think of the average; also that not a little quiet reading and 
thinking are going on through all the modern college hubbub. The 
modern student, like his grandfather, is often intelligently and 
keenly interested in the urgent political and economic questions of 
the day. But I believe there was more desire then to keep up with 
the latest books of the more serious kind, more disposition to discuss 
them, more shame of ignorance, less fear of taking one's self seriously, 
less fear of being thought a prig. As to the college students of our 
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own day, their infinite varieties cluster about three types as nuclei: 
those who desire training for a profession (including teaching), 
those who desire a general education, and those who care less for 
education of any kind than for something else. The professionals 
prevail rather more in the West, the general-culture people and the 
loafers in the East. The professionals and the loafers have in- 
creased, the others have decreased. With the far greater richness 
and generosity of opportunity offered by the college of today the 
lassitude of the response is striking. 

"As to the causes of the decline, or the deficiency, of intellectual 
interests, they will be found chiefly in the new ideals of our own day, 
and in the competition of other interests. Our students both love 
Caesar more and Rome less, and none will deny that they gladly 
render unto Caesar the things that are his. With all of us the 
intellectual life has to meet far hotter competition than seventy- 
five years ago, and most of all with college students. It was not till 
the final quarter of the last century that athletics became prominent 
in college life. Beneficial as they are to those who engage in them, 
especially where we are able to make the number large, and whole- 
some as are the standards which they help to maintain for every- 
one, they are an element in the situation. Amusements are more 
alluring than ever before, and metropolitan pleasures are to be found 
in the remote country. The drama, which once could be found all 
the time only in large cities, now in the form of moving pictures 
is in every village. Our modern speed and comfort in moving 
about promote restlessness and unsteadiness. The automobile, an 
amusement itself, facilitates all others. . Students who throw them- 
selves wholeheartedly into college life come to regard their studies 
as a disagreeable avocation from their main concerns. A certain 
momentum is necessary to mental achievement, and constant in- 
terruption by more vivid occupations promotes superficiality in 
work. Intellectual matters filled a much larger place in the thoughts 
of students seventy-five years ago . . . 

"This prominence of vocational aims is one of the chief differences 
between our modern and the earlier college education, and is really 
one of the distractions from the free intellectual interests of under- 
graduates, who have not yet earned the right of graduate professional 
students to narrow their interests. Once the college did not have 
to insure liberality of education by 'distribution requirements;' 
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the students' own desires saw to it. The curriculum, further, which 
bore directly on no profession (except perhaps teaching), was of a 
kind to foster general intellectual interests." 

John S. P. Tatlock, in University of California Chronicle. 

Sectioning Classes on the Basis of Ability. — "This new 
knowledge cuts at the root of one of the most pernicious theories of 
educational systems, namely, the assumption that where the great 
Creator failed to make all human beings equal, it is the business 
of the school to make them equal . . . 

"The democratic ideal in education, as everywhere else in life, is 
not equal distribution to all, but equal opportunity in proportion 
to capacity ... 

"With a glow of charitable sentiment the instructor says, 'It is 
good for the poor student to hear the good student recite.' The 
fact is, it is not good: the humiliation is often heartrending; the facts 
recited, if at the level of the good student, are beyond his compre- 
hension, and the movement of the recitation is far beyond his pace; 
it is gross injustice. The claim that the traditional procedure is 
justified by results presents a specious element of truth in the fact 
that the school actually often succeeds in discouraging initiative, 
cutting the wings of imagination, lowering ideals, and recognizing 
inferior standards, so that the superior student comes out from 
the system not much different from the inferior. 

"In this discussion we must distinguish clearly between what the 
student can do and what he does; between the existence of capacity 
and the evidence of achievement; for there is in education, as in 
unionism in labor, a strong tendency to equalize the output regard- 
less of differences in capacity for output. 

"If, then, we seek for an economic basis for the sectioning of 
classes, we shall do well to recognize three levels which we may call 
the high, the middle, and the low, the middle being as large as the 
other two together, giving us one 'high* and two 'middle,' and one 
'low' division. . . 

Some advantages in this method of sectioning: 

"(1) It becomes possible to apply in teaching the pedagogical 
maxim, which is the outcome of the discovery of the individual; 
namely, 'Keep each student at his highest level of achievement in order 
that he may be successful, happy, and good.' 
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